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AMEfttCAjf ART ;/OUtlNAt. 



LOUIS CLAPISSON. 

Few artists ever led a life more agitated, more 
laborious, or more full of incident than the 
ftbove.named, 

Ciapissoii (Antonin-Louis) was born at Naples, 
on the] 5th September, 1808, of French parents, 
\Vljo wei'a then in tlie service of the king, Joa- 
bhirt Mnrnt, but wlio returned to France after 
tlie political events of 1815. It was from his 
father, himself a composer, a professor at tlie 
Con8ervat(^)r.y of Naples, and first horn-player at 
the San Carlo Theatre, that Louis learned the 
rudiments of his art. Like many distinguished 
composers, he was a rc'niarkably good performer 
When only eight years old, he; went through 
thfi south of France, under the care of Hus-Des- 
forges, a celebrated violinist, astonishing every 
one by his precocious talent upon tire violin. At 
an early hour of the morning, our \o\mg virtuoso 
iniglit have been seen, principally in tlie small 
towns uuli a roll of paper under his arm, asmall 
pot of paste in one hand, and an enormous 
brusli in the other, going al)out and pasting up, 
here and there, the magnificent posters destined,. 
In the evening, to bring the public to the con- 
Cert, and their money into his protector's purse, 
for we must mention tliat if Clapisson shared 
tomfiTs""^''''" ^'"'''^' ^'^ ^^^ "°' participate in his 
The success achieved by the young mrtvoso 
attracted the notice of M. Hippolyte Sonnet, h 
distmguished artist, and author of the music of 
several ballets performed at that period at Bor- 
tZ'?' f^;,^."n"r' '°°k «n interest in the boy 
and taught Inm harmony. A short time after- 
guards Clapisson was admitted as violinist in the 
orchestra of the Grand Theatre. Feeling suffi! 
tiently learned in his art. dreaming of glory 
and as rich in liope as he was short of cash, tlie 
luture composer of " Fanchonette " made his 
entry into the French capital towards the end 

January. 1829. He Imd 60 francs to supply 

IVZ Tr'f ""'?' 'Ilf'^ '""'« «« the manager of 
hl.iric theatre should choose to confide to him 

e wl.n. ° f "". "P"'?- '^'"^^ '« 50 francs for 
the whole of one's capital ? 

Clapisson, however, thought himself a million- 
mie. Do we not all think the same when our 
hearty are filled with dreams of fame? It is 
only the rich who are robbed, we are told. I hi- 
Is an error. The first day after his arrival in 
i-aris, Clapisson discovered that 20 francs had 
fc 'Kln"f*°^'"' portmanteau, reducing hfs 
Capital to 30 francs. Ceding to a very natural 

boK-hH,, I ^ ""known thief, he suddenly re- 
W hlntf r"'' ^"^ ""y '° *■•»•»«' 1"S misfortune 
hote^ .^If « ^^ somewhere else than at the 
•■a mnn ,t ^"'■d«««=^. l"- tliought to himself, 
so^i" i oZ f ' "'i «f^^'.'«n'- breakfast for 40 
m,^;»i ^ ■i""'^""''*''" nV position, to be 
mpie economical, and not spend niore than half 

Srarbe''llT'f ?" POoh I no one wni, at 
nfn™ „;. "",i'° '■"]' "'« "f ""y breakfast when 

1 Have once swallowed it " 

to thH Ro,T'°">"§ "'"J"- cl'once conducted Mm 
of tl™ lT"i ^"^ ^''^"«°«- He saw a house 
?e..u „r «hf °'^T "Pl!?ar«nce. and without a 
Sil.Hd 'r ','i''2"'-« *^" '!'« *'"'"" ^^'-^s simply 
anp ehenri./ 1'^ "^1 ^'f."'" F"' a moment he 
nppreliended he should not be served well 

exS!","", "-'^^'''''sl'-oent of so moderate an 

••We •■ r fr^^^M'"'.' ^'''" ""1'»'"''< tlie waiter, 
the 00 'tvn^ii 1 .H"'^'''^i'"' '"s mind still full of 
•' ^i,^« ■ V ? "■'""'' ^""^ '«''^" '''"'™ from him, 

wthon«Jt-^"^'^""' '"'^^^«''«d the waiter. 
It 1 d?,H«H '"' ''"'' ^?."'«- Breakfast was served 
exc«lliu 7"':-V'elicncy. Clapisson found it 
«a« .0. l'^*""^ ""5 '•'*S:ret having entered a 
Hf t o ^ , "^ •'"■'"iH ';»» "8 so unpretending. 

t e^«.n,n, ' B<»-d««>ix, nay, that for 40 sous, 
tue) would not perhaps do them so well. 40 



sous was the price on which he had all along 
mentally fixed. Afterpicking a few grapes from 
a magnificent buncli that had been brought up 
as dessert, he asked for the bill, at thesametime 
getting ready his 40 sous, with 35 centimes for 
tlie waiter. The bill came to 23 francs, 75 
centimes ! We will not attempt to describe poor 
Clapisson's emotions. He felt as though a thun- 
derbolt had struck him. He went out without 
knowing whither he was going, when, by the 
greatest chance in the world, his eyes happened 
to fall upon, a poster, announcing tliat a place as 
violinist was' open to public competition at the 
Tlientre-Comte. Clapisson went home and be- 
gan practising his scales with the ardor of 
despair. The trial took place that very day'; and 
he was lucky enough to olitain the post, wlfich 
was worth a certainty of 600 francs a year. 
This sum was; no doubt, not enough to enable 
him to return and breakfast often at the con- 
founded Caffi de ParFs, but he could, at any rate, 
procure bread and cheese, till he obtained his 
much-desired libretto. It was a great deal to 
live, even hardly, with so fond a hopgf' 

Subsequently, in 1830, Habeneck took the 
young artist un_d_er his protection, and caused 
him to be admitted into his own violin-class. 
He recommended him also to Keicha, who gave 
him, gratuitously, private lessons. In 1883, 
Clapisson carried Off the second violin prize at 
tlie Conservatory. Heich, happeningto be taken 
ill, Clarisson did duty for him in his Composi- 
tion Class. He was greatly esteemed as a violin- 
ist. He filled successively the post of first violin 
at the Italiens, and of second violin at the Grand 
Opera. As we see, the young violinist of the 
Theatre Comte had risen rapidly in rank. But 
his success was not destined to stop here. In 
1835. he missed the first violin prize at the Con- 
servatoire by one vote only. Deeply annoyed 
he swore to renounce his instrument. He sold 
it. and devoted himself exclusively to dramatic 
composition, towards Avhich he felt naturally 
impelled. 

The' favorable reception accorded to six male 
vojal quartets, executed at the Societe des Con- 
certs du Conservatoire, by MM. Puig, D6rivir 
Ferd. Provost, and Alexis Dupont, and more 
especially, the success of the cv^llectioii of six 
pieces for two voices, entitled : •• Le Vieux Paris " 
procured for him the book of •' La Figurante" 
It had been first offered to Hippolyte Monpou 
who had refused it on account of the shortness 
of the time fixed for the composition: two 
months! Clapisson engaged to have hia music 
ready in the appointed time, tmder a penalty of 
20,000 francs. Had the penalty been a million 
he would not have hesitated. The authors of 
•' La Figurante," comic opera, in no less than 
five acts, were MM. Eugene Scribe and Dupiii 
The work was played atthe Opera-Comique, the 
24th August, 1838, by Roger, Leroy, Grignon 
Moreau-Saintl, Deslaudes, Mesdemoiselles Bossi 
and Jenny Colon. The composer achieved 
one of the greatest first successes known on the 
stnge. 

..^'j?P'sson wrote in'succession La Symphonie 
(1839) : La Perruche (1840) ; Le Pendu : Fr&re 
et .Mari (1841); Le Code noir(1842); Les Ber- 

^o''?.^'-'"'")""'""'^ (^^*5): ''i'^'^y ill Cornemuse 
(1846) ; Jeanne la Folle (for the Grand Opera 
1848); La Statue equestre (for 'Lyons, 1831)' 
Les Mystires d'Udolphe (1852) ; La Promise i 
Dans les Vignes, (1854) ; Le Coffret de Saint 
Dominique (drawing room opera, played in the 
^oil?v ^^^^> '• ^®s Amoureux de P6relle (Baden, 
1855) ; Fanchonette ; Le Syple (Baden, 1856) • 
Margot (1857); Les trois Nicolas (1858); and 
Madame Grdgoire (1860). Sum total: twenty 
works- for the stage. 

•• Fanchonette '' is Clapisson's eJief d'(etwre. 
Everything in this remarkable score is eleoant 
chaste, and melodious. The smallest pieces con- 
tain niceties of harmony and instrumentation, 
so delicate as to escape the masses though they 
I delight artists. On leaving after the first per- 



formance, M. Adoljihe Adain said to M. As 
Vialon : ' 

'"This is the first work Clapisson has given 
us since he has "been named a member of the 
Institute, and we may say of • Fanchonette ' what 
was said nearly forty years ago, when Boieldieu, 
who had just been received' at the Acadehiia 
desBeanx Arts, brought out • Le Petit Chaperon 
Rouge:' •It is a magnificent installation- 
speech!' .... Clapisson has paid his footing 
nobly, and fortune, long averse, is now just 
towards hiiii." 

The following factdoes honor to the compose!*' 
of." Fanchonette." In 1865, there' was a report 
that he was about to come into an Immense for^ 
tune, though our extemporised Croesus himself 
was the last to believe such a chimera. Aftex' 
one day questioning him on the subject, Adolphe 
Adam said : " What the deuce would you do 
; with so much money?" •• My dear Sir," Clap- 
isson answered quickly, " DameFortune. as you 
know; has always looked at nie askant, but if 
such an impossibility should happen that she 
ever took it into her head to put me in the ranks 
of her favorites, my first care would be to build 
a large niansic^n, where I would daily entertain 
gratuitously two hundred poor musicians, t 
recollect having once gone three days without a 
meal, and I would endeavor to spai-e those who 
come after me such torture." 

Clapisson has written pieces for the piano | 
stringed quartets ; choruses for the Municipal 
Orpheon of Paris; and a large number of ro' 
manoes and melodies. He belonged to thd 
Institute since 1854. In 1861, he was appointed 
Professor of Written Harmony at the Conserva- 
tory of Music, as well as Curator of the CoUec 
tion of Instruments formed by him and pur- 
chased by the State. He died, almost suddenly, 
on the 19th March, in consequence of an impru' 
dent act on his own part. •'M. Clapisson," " 
observes M. Jouvin, of tlieMffaro, "belongs to 
no school, and. far from having a style, does not 
even possess a manner, a musical signature, by 
which his wo.ks niay be recognised. He was 
not able to giiin a place at the Opera, and cir- 
cumstances did not favor him very much at the 
Opera Comique. In my opinion, a tap of clear 
water, which no one has taken the precaution 
of turning off, possesses even more fecundity 
than M. Clapisson ; talent without originality 
constitutes the working musician but not the 
artist." - ■ 



THE GREAT SINGERS OF THE LAST' 
CENTURY. 



lOonolxutedt'l 

His purpose was frustrated by an invitation 
from tlie Queen of Spain. He repaired to Mad» 
rid, and found that his presence was required to 
sing for the demented king. His Majesty had 
liitlierto refused to take any part in public af- 
fairs, or even attend to his person. It was sup- 
posed that he might be roused frok his leth^irgV 
by music,- of which ho was particulariy fond. 
The remedy was very successful. Fariiielli be- 
came a great favorite with the king, whoconferred 
upon him the highest honors. Some say that 
he became Prime Minister at the Spanish Court, 
which IS perhaps going to far; but at all events 
he possessed the king's Jul 1 confidence, had ac- 
cess to the private apartments in the palace at 
all times, and enj.oyed the magnificent allow- 
ance yearly of £3,000. But though suddenly 
elevated over the heads of the proudest aristoc- 
racy in Europe, Farinelli contrived to' make few 
if indeed any, "enemies. His behavior under 
prosperity must therefore have been judicious 
and temperate ; y^t soiive murm Ured. 

Once he was going into, the king's room, and 
aii_old officer of the guard grumbled out, 
••Honors can be. heaped on siich scoundrels as 
this, while a poor soldier thirty years in the 
army, remains neglected." Farinelli told the 



